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I.  Organizing  A  Government 

1.  CONSTITUTION  of  the  United  States  of  America.  [Newport,  1790] 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1788  with  the  approval  of  nine  states.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  new  government  came  into  operation  with  the  inauguration  of  Washmgt 
asg President,  and  the  nation,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Rhode  Island  s  charter,  began 

its  attempt  "to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment.  ”  .  .  u  .  ,, 

Rhode  Island,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  to  join  the  union,  finally 
ratified  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  same  time  m  .  s 
reluctance  arose  in  part  from  local  economic  conditions  and  in  part  from  fear  of 
losing  its  hard-won  independence.  This  copy  of  the  Constitution,  which 
the  text  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  printed  m  Newport  immediately  after  the  ratifi 

tion  had  been  voted. 

2.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  Report  Of  The  Secretary  Of  State,  On _The  Subject  Of 
Establishing  A  Uniformity  In  The  Weights,  Measures  And  Coins  Of  The  Unite 
States.  New  York,  1790. 

An  important  power  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  and  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  expediting  economic  growth  was  the  establishment  of  a  comm 
standard  of  measure,  weight,  and  coinage.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Secretary 
State,  at  Congress’s  request,  Jefferson  compiled  the  report :  shown t here.  ^ig 
and  measures  were  newly  constituted,  based  on  European  staadards-  ^ St™  ® 
feature  of  the  national  coinage  system  as  adopted  by  Congress  m  1792,  however,  was 
the  creation  of  both  a  decimal  system  with  new  units,  and  the  concept  of  ega  en 
The  latter,  as  explicitly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  individual  states 
from  issuing  or  coining  money.  The  national  currency,  whether  solid  com  or  paper 
money  on  f  gold  or  silver  standard  thus  became,  as  it  still  is,  the  legal  tender  of 

the  land. 

3.  RETURN  Of  The  Whole  Number  Of  Persons  Within  The  Several  Districts  Of  The 
United  States.  Philadelphia,  1791. 

Apportionment  of  the  Representatives  to  Congress  of  the  several  states,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Constitution,  was  to  be  "according  to  their  respective  numbers  . 

To  ascertain  the  "numbers",  a  census  of  population  was  required  every  ten  years. 
The  first  census  thus  came  into  being  as  a  basic  element  of  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ours  was  the  first  nation  to  provide  by  law  for  periodic  enumeration  of  its 

Pe°PThe  Library's  copy  is  especially  interesting  because  it  was  signed  twice  by 
Jefferson,  once  at  theend,  and  on  the  front  flyleaf  inscribing  the  volume  to  mr 
Vaughan"  (presumably  his  friend  Benjamin  Vaughan)  from  his  humble  servt  Th. 

Jefferson.  " 
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4.  "AN  ACT  to  establish  the  Post-Office  and  Post -Roads  within  the  United  States,  " 
in  Laws,  Philadelphia,  1796,  volume  III. 

The  carrying  of  mail  in  the  United  States  was  nothing  new  in  1794  when  this  act 
became  law.  This  legislation,  however,  one  of  three  separate  acts  passed  during 
the  decade,  set  up  the  postal  service  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  post  roads  provided  not  only  a  freer  flow  of  communication  but  encouraged 
the  settlement  of  the  western  lands  by  opening  up  new  routes  of  access  to  and  through 
unsettled  territory. 

5.  ABRAHAM  BRADLEY,  JR.  Map  of  the  United  States  Exhibiting  the  Post -Roads, 
the  situations,  connections  &  distances  of  the  Post-Offices.  Philadelphia,  1796. 
Engraved  map. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  the  United  States  in  the  1790's  is  included  in 
this  first  American  map  to  show  the  roads  of  the  entire  country  in  any  detail.  Of 
particular  interest  are  the  inland  and  trans -Appalachian  routes,  and  the  "Progress 
of  the  Mail  on  the  Main  Line",  an  inset  at  the  lower  right  corner,  indicates  the 
schedule  to  which  postriders  were  expected  to  keep,  allowing  for  summer  or  winter 
travelling  conditions. 

6.  THE  CONSTITUTION  Of  The  Commonwealth  Of  Pennsylvania,  As  Altered  And 
Amended.  Philadelphia,  1790. 

7.  THE  CONSTITUTION  of  the  State  Of  South -Carolina.  [Charleston,  1790] 

8.  THE  CONSTITUTION  Of  New  Hampshire,  As  Altered  And  Amended.  Concord, 

1792. 

Of  the  original  thirteen  states  only  one  --  Massachusetts  --  has  avoided  wholesale 
revision  of  its  constitution.  After  the  extremism  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  was 
natural  that  a  conservative  trend  should  follow,  bringing  with  it  a  re-examination  of 
forms  of  government  previously  considered  adequate.  In  many  instances  entire  arti¬ 
cles  and  sections  were  carried  forward  intact;  in  some  the  changes  were  quite  radical. 

Pennsylvania  falls  in  the  latter  category,  substituting  a  bicameral  for  a  unicameral 
legislature  in  its  reaction  to  the  excessive  liberalism  of  the  Revolution.  Whether 
north  or  south,  New  Hampshire  or  South  Carolina,  it  mattered  little,  the  climate  of 
public  opinion  was  bent  on  change. 

9.  STATUTES  Of  The  State  Of  Vermont;  Revised  And  Established  By  Authority,  In 
The  Year  M,DCC,  LXXXVII.  Bennington,  1791. 

Only  when  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  neighboring  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  on  its  territory  were  satisfactorily  settled  could  the  independent  common¬ 
wealth  of  Vermont  be  admitted  to  the  union.  Statehood  was  finally  accomplished  on 
March  4,  1791.  This  compilation  of  statutes  brings  together  the  earlier  laws  and 
those  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  after  statehood  was  attained. 
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10.  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Or  Form  of  Government  For  The  State  Of  Kentucky. 
Frankfort,  1799. 

In  contrast,  and  to  maintain  the  delicate  balance  between  slaveholding  and  free 
states,  Kentucky  became  the  fifteenth  state  on  June  1,  1792.  Article  VII  of  its  con¬ 
stitution  spells  out  in  detail  the  slaveholder's  point  of  view.  The  1799  revision  is 
rare;  only  one  other  copy  of  this  issue  is  recorded. 

11.  JOURNAL  Of  The  House  Of  Representatives  Of  The  State  Of  Tennessee. 
Knoxville,  1796. 

Tennessee  was  the  sixteenth  state  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  third  during  the 
decade.  It  too  was  slaveholding  and  evened  the  balance.  The  Library’s  copy  of  the 
printed  deliberations  of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  survivor  of  the  small  edition  issued  from  the  frontier  press  of  George  Roulstone 
at  Knoxville  in  1796. 


II.  Foreign  And  Domestic  Policy 

12.  <(AUTHENTIC^>  TREATY  Of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  Between  His 
Britannick  Majesty^  And  The  United  States  of  America.  Philadelphia,  [1796.] 

The  tremendous  difficulties  of  organizing  a  new  nation  were  compounded  by 
external  problems.  On  one  hand  the  United  States  still  had  close  connections  with 
England  despite  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  was  the  French  Alliance 
of  1778  which  had  created  other  ties  and  obligations.  The  French  Revolution  and  the 
ensuing  wars  with  England  caused  innumerable  complications  and  changes  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  decades  following  the  official  end  of  the  Revolution  in  1783. 

A  treaty  with  England  in  1795,  negotiated  by  John  Jay,  attempted  to  settle  the 
many  remaining  points  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  England,  among  them 
boundaries,  the  removal  of  British  garrisons  on  the  western  frontier,  and  the  matter 
of  commercial  rights  of  a  country  supposedly  neutral.  As  was  inevitable,  Jay's  treaty 
seriously  angered  the  French  government  and  those  Americans  whose  chief  sympathies 
were  with  the  French. 

13.  TRATADO  De  Amistad,  Limites  Y  Navegacion  Concluido  Entre  El  Rey  Nuestro 
Seflor  Y  Los  Estados  Unidos  De  America.  Madrid,  1796. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  or  "Pinckney's  Treaty”,  also  negotiated  in  1795, 
was  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  the  English  treaty.  It  ended  a  twelve - 
year  dispute  with  Spain  and  recognized  the  important  navigational  rights  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River,  with  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  in  what  was  then  Spanish 

Louisiana. 

14.  EDMOND  CHARLES  GENET.  Correspondance  Entre  Le  Citoyen  Genet,  Min- 
istre  Plenipotentiaire  De  La  Republique  Franqaise  Pres  Les  Etats-Unis,  Et  Les 
Membres  Du  Gouvernement  Federal.  Philadelphia,  1794. 

The  United  States  policy  of  maintaining  neutrality  between  France  and  England 
was  challenged  by  the  activities  of  Citizen  Gendt,  minister  sent  by  the  French 
Revolutionary  government  in  1794.  Refusing  to  accept  the  administration's  attitude, 
he  tried  to  by-pass  the  government  by  appealing  directly  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  strongly  in  sympathy  with  France.  His  actions  naturally  provoked  re¬ 
sentment,  and  Washington  demanded  his  recall.  Ironically,  Genet  preferred  to 


remain  in  America  rather  than  return  to  France,  where  the  Jacobins  had  assumed 
control  and  his  inevitable  fate  would  have  been  the  guillotine.  Eventually  he  be¬ 
came  an  American  citizen. 

One  result  of  his  activities,  however,  was  the  formation  of  Jacobin  clubs 
which  influenced  the  growth  of  the  "Republican  party  in  the  States. 

15.  HUGH  HENRY  BRACKENRIDGE.  Incidents  Of  The  Insurrection  In  The  Western 
Parts  of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  Year  1794.  Philadelphia,  1795. 

The  federal  excise  tax  on  whiskey,  the  western  frontier’s  most  easily  trans¬ 
ported  and  bartered  product,  became  the  cause  of  a  serious  domestic  crisis  that 
might  have  developed  into  a  full-fledged  rebellion.  The  moderating  influence  and 
persuasive  ability  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  settlers,  among  whom  were 
Brackenridge,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  two  Pennsylvania  Congressmen,  William  Findley 
and  John  Smilie,  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the  insurrection  under  control. 
At  Hamilton's  urging,  the  militia  were  sent  to  put  it  down,  but  when  it  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  insurgents  had  already  dispersed.  As  a  result  the  expedition  became 
primarily  punitive.  Of  the  approximately  150  prisoners  taken,  only  a  handful  were 
brought  to  Philadelphia  for  trial;  only  two  of  these  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  even  they  were  pardoned  by  President  Washington.  James  Madison  latex 
declared  that  "if  the  insurrection  had  not  been  crushed  in  the  manner  it  was,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  formidable  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  establish  the  principle 
that  a  standing  army  was  necessary  for  enforcing  the  laws.  " 

Brackenridge' s  account  of  the  insurrection  was  a  justification  of  his  conduct 

in  connection  with  the  affair. 

16.  [ALEXANDER  HAMILTON]  Letters  Of  Pacificus.  Philadelphia,  1796. 

17.  [JAMES  MADISON]  Letters  Of  Helvidius:  Written  In  Reply  To  Pacificus. 
Philadelphia,  1796. 

The  debate  between  "Pacificus"  and  "Helvidius",  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
question  of  the  respective  powers  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs,  is  indicative  of  the  means  by  which  our 
two-party  system  was  formed.  In  very  simple  terms,  without  debate  or  discussion 
there  would  have  been  but  one  party,  the  Federalists.  The  anti- Federalists,  how 
ever,  created  argument  and  forced  discussion.  The  exchange  shown  here  between 
Hamilton  and  Madison  was  carried  on  at  a  relatively  dignified  level.  Journalists 
such  as  William  Cobbett  ("Peter  Porcupine")  and  the  notorious  James  Thomson 
Callender  recognized  no  such  restraint:  their  sharp  tongues  and  often  scurrilous 
writings  added  considerable  dclat  to  the  picture,  and  no  one  who  read  their  Eli¬ 
minations  could  escape  being  partisan  one  way  or  the  other. 

18.  INSTRUCTIONS  To  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Marshall  And  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  To  The  French  Republic. 
Philadelphia,  1798. 

The  "X  Y  Z”  affair  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  Jay's  Treaty,  France  refused  to 
receive  the  newly  appointed  American  minister  and  issued  decrees  against  American 
shipping.  President  John  Adams,  as  a  peaceful  measure,  appointed  the  three  men 
named  above  to  negotiate  an  agreement.  Their  mission  met  with  no  success,  and 
their  experience  with  Talleyrand's  unofficial  diplomacy  was  unfortunate.  In  the 
end,  Pinckney  and  Marshall  withdrew,  and  Gerry  remained  in  Paris  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  his  presence  prevented  an  actual  war. 
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Publication  of  the  dispatches  exchanged  between  the  envoys  and  "X",  "Y",  and  Z 
Talleyrand's  private  agents,  produced  a  strong  reaction  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  next  two  years  were  in  a  state  of  undeclared  war  usually  called,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  the  "Quasi-war  with  France." 


19.  DEBATES  In  The  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  Upon  Certain  Resolutions  Before 
The  House,  Upon  the  Important  Subject  Of  The  Acts  Of  Congress  Passed  At  Their  Last 
Session,  Commonly  Called,  The  Alien  And  Sedition  Laws.  Richmond,  1798. 

[i.e.,  1799] 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  passed  by  a  Federalist  Congress,  were  political 
weapons  against  those  who  were  critical  of  Adams's  administration.  Ten  Repub¬ 
licans  were  tried,  jailed,  and  fined.  In  attempting  to  prevent  popular  acceptance  of 
laws  they  felt  to  be  destructive  of  free  speech,  Jefferson  and  Madison  drafted  and 
engineered  the  passage  of  resolutions  against  the  Acts  by  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
legislatures.  The  effect  of  the  Resolutions  may  be  measured  by  the  triumphal 
procession  for  the  Vermont  Congressman,  Matthew  Lyon  --  the  first  to  be  tried 
and  convicted  under  the  Sedition  Act,  and  re-elected  while  serving  his  sentence  in 
jail  --  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  upon  his  release.  One  writer  suggests  that 
it  recalled  the  Washington  inaugural. 

The  printed  text  of  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  House  on  their  resolution 
appeared,  in  spite  of  the  confusing  date  on  the  title  page,  early  in  January,  1799. 

20.  LEGISLATURE  OF  KENTUCKY.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  November 
10th,  1798.  [Lexington,  1798.] 

The  Kentucky  Resolution,  of  which  this  is  the  earliest  edition,  was  drafted  by 
Jefferson  and  guided  through  the  legislature  by  John  Breckenridge.  It  declared  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  "void  and  of  no  force"  and  thereby  set  in  motion  an  argument 
over  the  right  of  states  to  nullify  federal  acts  which  ultimately  ended  in  civil  war. 

The  debate  over  this  issue  continues,  as  followers  of  the  daily  news  today  well  know. 


III.  Westward  Expansion 

21.  "AN  ORDINANCE  For  The  Government  Of  The  Territory  Of  The  United  States, 
Northwest  Of  The  River  Ohio,  "  in  Laws  Of  The  Territory,  Cincinnati,  1796. 

The  Northwest  Ordinances  were  enacted  to  develop  a  policy  for  settling  the 
country  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  land  was  to  be  laid  out  in  townships  six 
miles  square,  while  a  portion  of  it  was  set  aside  for  redemption  of  land  warrants 
issued  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  The  ordinance  of  1787  established  a  govern¬ 
mental  framework  for  the  territory  and  set  forth  requirements  for  eventual  admission 
of  states  to  the  Union,  while  an  important  clause  forbade  slavery  in  the  territory. 

This  edition  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  appears  in  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

22.  THE  REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  Of  Jackson  Johonnet,  Of  Massachusetts. 
Providence,  1793. 

If  this  is  a  true  story,  and  some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  its  veracity,  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  captivity  narratives  of  the  period.  Johonnet,  a  native  of 
Maine,  enlisted  and  joined  the  Western  Army  under  General  Josiah  Harmar's 
command  at  what  is  now  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  a  skirmish  on  August  4th,  1791,  he 
was  captured  by  a  band  of  Kickapoos.  After  several  weeks  of  captivity  he  managed 
to  escape  and  made  his  way  to  safety.  Shortly  thereafter  he  participated  in  and 
gives  us  a  first-hand  account  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair's  defeat  at  Fort  Recovery 
on  November  4th. 
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For  our  purposes,  the  narrative  links  two  of  the  commanders  of  the  Western 
Army,  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  both  of  whom  suffered  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  Until  Indian  depredations  could  be  halted,  the  settlers  of  the  new  lands 
could  have  no  security. 

23.  THE  PROCEEDINGS  Of  A  Court  Of  Enquiry,  Held  At  The  Special  Request  Of 
Brigadier  General  Josiah  Harmar,  To  Investigate  His  Conduct,  As  Commanding 
Officer  Of  The  Expedition  Against  The  Miami  Indians,  1790.  Philadelphia,  1791. 

Harmar  pursued  the  Shawnees  along  the  Scioto  River  in  1790,  and  at  the  end 
of  September  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  Maumee  valley  where  he  succeeded  in 
destroying  villages  and  supplies.  Though  his  harassment  was  effective,  his  troops 
were  ill-trained  and  badly  equipped,  so  that  his  expedition  was  generally  a  failure. 
Indians  followed  him  as  he  retreated,  and  the  Ohio  settlements  suffered.  The  Court 
of  Inquiry  held  at  his  request,  however,  exonerated  him  of  any  blame  in  the  affair. 

General  St.  Clair's  expedition  the  following  year  was  even  less  fortunate. 

Setting  out  late  in  the  season  with  an  army  low  in  supplies  and  morale,  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  advice  of  a  more  experienced  subordinate,  he  was  easily  defeated 
by  Little  Turtle  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  confederation  smaller  in  numbers  than  his 
own  troops.  St.  Clair  too  was  cleared  of  blame  in  the  ensuing  investigation,  but 
he  resigned  his  command  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  governing  the 
Territory. 

24.  BENJAMIN  TANNER.  Gen.  Wayne.  [Stipple  engraving;  with]  "Memoirs  Of 
General  Wayne"  in  The  New- York  Magazine,  March,  1797. 

25.  LITTLE  TURTLE.  Speech  of  the  Little  Turtle,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Seventh  day  of  February  1798.  Manuscript. 

It  remained  for  General  Anthony  Wayne  to  succeed  in  settling  the  Indian 
problem.  Carefully  training  and  organizing  his  forces,  and  employing  great  tact 
in  denying  the  British  any  excuse  to  lend  official  aid  to  the  Indians,  he  won  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers  near  present  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  August  20, 
1794.  The  Treaty  of  Greenville  a  year  later,  secured  by  Wayne,  completed  the 

pacification  and  submission  of  the  tribes. 

Little  Turtle's  speech  to  President  Adams  and  the  latter's  reply,  contained  m 
the  same  document,  serve  to  underline  the  peaceful  means  by  which  the  former  ad¬ 
versary  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  sought  to  exchange  some  territory  relinquished 
under  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  order  to  "prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  the 
White  settlers  so  near  to  our  principal  Towns  and  hunting  grounds.  His  trappings 
of  war  laid  down,  it  was  not  difficult  to  say  no  to  his  request.  The  manuscript  is  an 
official  transcript  and  bears  the  signature  of  Adams's  Secretary  of  War,  James 
McHenry. 

26.  [COLUMBUS,  pseud.  ]  Cautionary  Hints  To  Congress,  Respecting  The  Sale 
Of  The  Western  Lands,  Belonging  To  The  United  States.  Philadelphia,  1795. 

When,  under  Jay's  treaty,  new  territory  came  under  United  States  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  there  were  those  who  counseled  caution  in  governing  and  disposing  of  them. 

The' writer  of  this  pamphlet  thought  that  the  Western  Territory  should  be  regarded 
"as  a  national  stock  of  wealth"  comparable  to  "bullion,  or  coin  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  a  bank,  which,  although  it  produces  no  present  profit,  secures  the  credit 
of  the  institution,  and  is  ready  to  answer  any  emergency.  ”  Sale  of  the  land  to 
speculators  in  large  parcels  would  depreciate  its  value.  But  moderation  was  far 
thest  from  the  minds  of  those  intent  on  bettering  themselves,  and  land  fever  was 

contagious. 


27.  PROCEEDINGS  On  The  Impeachment  Of  William  Blount,  A  Senator  Of  The 
United  States  From  The  State  Of  Tennessee,  For  High  Crimes  And  Misdemeanors. 
Philadelphia,  1799. 

The  first  use  of  impeachment  in  national  affairs  was  in  the  case  of  William 
Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Blount  was  a  capable  North  Carolinian  who  had 
been  governor  of  the  Territory  Southwest  of  the  Ohio  (now  Tennessee)  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  area  as  well.  It  came  to  the  attention  of  President 
Adams  that  Blount,  who  had  speculated  heavily  in  western  lands,  planned  to  organize 
an  attack  on  Spanish  Florida  by  frontiersmen  and  Indians  in  order  to  recoup  financial 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Disapproval  of  his  unauthorized  action  caused  his  expulsion 
from  the  Senate  so  that  when  impeachment  proceedings  were  begun  he  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  that  body. 

His  actions  were  not  rejected  by  the  people  of  Tennessee,  however,  who  elect¬ 
ed  him  to  the  State  Senate,  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  frontiersmen  and  their  im¬ 
patience  of  legal  restraints  imposed  by  the  national  government. 


IV.  Land  Companies  And  Speculation 


The  great  expanse  of  free,  fertile  and  tillable  land,  easily  accessible,  which 
this  continent  had  to  offer,  made  it  attractive  to  emigrant  and  speculator  alike.  It 
caught  people's  imaginations  and  filled  them  with  enthusiasm  and  a  restless  urge  to 
find  still  greener  pastures.  High  hopes  were  as  abundant  as  the  land  itself;  each 
new  scheme  was  bound  to  bring  a  huge  return  to  the  investor,  and  each  bit  of  unex¬ 
plored  land  was  certain  to  be  more  productive  than  the  last.  In  spite  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  which  they  encountered,  the  great  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome,  the 
dream  drew  the  population  further  and  further  westward  and  enabled  the  nation  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

28.  NORTH  AMERICAN  LAND  COMPANY.  Plan  Of  Association.  Philadelphia,  1795. 

The  1790's  saw  the  formation  of  many  speculative  land  companies.  One  of  the 
most  pretentious  was  the  North  American,  formed  in  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Morris 
and  several  others  with  three  million  dollars  worth  of  stock  and  hopes  of  selling  six 
million  acres  in  six  states.  The  stock  did  not  sell,  however,  and  Morris  went  down 
with  the  company.  There  are  three  variant  issues  of  the  Plan  Of  Association,  each 
of  which  is  in  the  Library. 

29.  [CONNECTICUT  GORE  LAND  COMPANY]  Articles  Of  Agreement. 

[Hartford,  1795] 

amusing  twist  is  involved  with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Connecticut 
Gore  Land  Company.  A  strip  of  land  two  miles  wide  and  two  hundred  forty-five 
miles  long,  lying  along  the  southern  border  of  New  York  State,  was  the  fee  proposed 
by  two  Connecticut  Yankees  in  return  for  their  completing  construction  of  Connect¬ 
icut's  statehouse,  for  which  funds  had  run  out.  Several  years  later,  after  fighting 
through  the  courts  and  otherwise  to  prove  their  claim,  based  as  it  was  on  a  rather 
dubious  title,  the  state  paid  the  speculators  $40,000  for  their  trouble  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  But  in  the  meantime,  Connecticut  had  its  statehouse  completed. 


30.  [THOMAS  HUTCHINS.]  Plat  of  the  Seven  Ranges  Of  Townships  being  Part  of 
the  Territory  of  the  United  States  N.W.  of  the  River  Ohio.  [Philadelphia,  1814] 
Engraved  map. 

Thomas  Hutchins,  whose  training  had  been  in  the  British  Army,  became 
"Geographer  to  the  United  States"  in  1781.  Later  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
making  and  supervising  the  surveys  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Appalachians  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  states  to  the  federal  government.  His  Plat,  first  published 
in  1796,  shows  what  is  now  eastern  Ohio.  The  characteristic  pattern  of  townships 
devised  at  that  time  is  still  easily  recognized  in  modern  maps  of  the  midwestern 
states. 

31.  SETH  PEASE.  A  Map  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  New  Haven, 

1798.  Engraved  map. 

This  map  of  "New  Connecticut"  or  that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
with  Cleveland  as  its  center,  was  a  useful  and  business-like  survey  of  lands 
being  opened  up  for  settlement.  The  Connecticut  Land  Company  purchased  a 
large  section  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  1795  and  sent  Pease  with  a  party  to 
survey  the  territory.  The  resulting  map  presumably  could  be  used  on  the  ground 
and  in  Connecticut  in  the  sale  of  land  to  intending  settlers. 

32.  [WILLIAM  SMITH]  An  Account  Of  The  Proceedings  Of  The  Ilinois  [sic]  and 
Ouabache  [sic]  Land  Companies.  Philadelphia,  1796. 

The  United  Ilinois  and  Ouabache  Company,  another  Philadelphia  investors' 
scheme,  was  the  result  of  the  merger  of  two  separate  companies  in  1780.  As 
usual,  the  title  to  their  claim,  part  of  present  Illinois  and  Indiana,  was  open  to 
question.  This  pamphlet  prints  copies  of  the  Indian  deeds,  outlines  the  Company 's 
development  and  attempts  to  convince  Congress  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Company's 
claim. 

33.  [CHARLES  WILLIAMSON]  Description  Of  The  Settlement  Of  The  Genesee 
Country,  In  The  State  Of  New- York.  New  York,  1799. 

Massachusetts  received  the  right  of  first  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  western  New  York  in  1786  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Hartford.  Thus 
it  was  possible  for  a  British  group  to  purchase  from  Massachusetts  a  large  tract 
of  land  within  the  territory  of  another  state.  Placed  in  charge  of  marketing  this 
western  New  York  land,  Charles  Williamson  issued  several  pamphlets  promoting 
the  scheme,  of  which  this  is  one.  Unfortunately,  Williamson's  expense  account 
often  over-ran  his  sales,  but  his  replacement,  Robert  Troup,  was  more  astute. 

As  a  result,  the  land  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  investors,  although  the  last 
parcel  was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  1926. 

34.  GRANT  To  The  Georgia  Mississippi  Company,  The  Constitution  Thereof, 
And  Extracts  Relative  To  The  Situation,  Soil,  Climate,  And  Navigation  Of  The 
Western  Territory  Of  The  State  Of  Georgia.  Augusta,  1795. 

35.  [NEW  ENGLAND  MISSISSIPPI  LAND  COMPANY]  Memorial.  [Boston,  1798.] 

36.  TENESSEE  [sic]  COMPANY.  Deed  of  Trusts.  [Philadelphia,  1800.  ] 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  wildcat  land  schemes  of  1795  was  the  fraud  of  the 
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Yazoo  lands  in  Georgia.  In  spite  of  counter-claims  made  by  the  United  States, 

Spain  and  the  Indians  in  actual  possession,  heavily  bribed  Georgia  legislators 
passed  a  law  selling  part  of  what  is  now  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  four  groups 
of  speculators.  Georgia  had  no  title  to  these  lands  and  consequently  the  entire 
gamble  was  lost  by  thousands  of  investors  with  litigation  dragging  on  until  1814. 
Documents  issued  by  three  of  the  companies  involved  are  included  here. 

37.  JOHN  W.  GODFREY.  A  Plan  For  The  Sale  And  Improvement  Of  American 
Lands.  [London,  ca.  1795]  Broadside. 

This  broadside,  with  its  engraved  "Map  of  Part  of  Georgia,  from  the  latest 
Authorities"  is  a  piece  of  advertising  put  out  by  a  company  attempting  to  sell 
500,  000  acres  of  up-river  lands  in  Montgomery  County,  Georgia.  From  its 
Philadelphia  headquarters  the  company's  representative,  John  W.  Godfrey, 
travelled  to  Europe  in  1795  and  1796  searching  for  prospective  immigrants.  The 
company  also  had  agents  in  London  and  Amsterdam.  The  German  translation, 
printed  alongside  the  English  text,  provides  an  interesting  sidelight  into  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  company  obviously  fraudulent.  The  magnitude  of  the  fraud  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  Montgomery  County  alone,  which  contained  slightly  more 
than  400,  000  acres,  eighteen  times  as  many  acres  were  granted  as  actually  existed. 

38.  THOMAS  COOPER.  Some  Information  Respecting  America.  London,  1794. 

39.  LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP;  Or,  A  Few  Hints  To  Such  Artizans,  Mechanics, 
Labourers,  Farmers  and  Husbandmen,  As  Are  Desirous  Of  Emigrating  To 
America.  [London]  1796. 

The  great  land  hunger  of  the  European  people  emigrating  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  speculation  in  land  which  often  accompanied  it  was  bound  to  produce 
abuses.  Although  many  voices  continually  said  "buy",  there  were  some  which  advised 
against  it.  The  naive  emigrant  needed  protection  from  the  unscrupulousness  of 
jobbers  peddling  land  to  which  the  title  was  most  often  dubious.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  pamphlets  counselling  caution  was  Thomas  Cooper’s,  the  first  of 
several  editions  of  which  is  included  here.  More  violent  were  the  supposedly 
forged  letters  which  form  the  text  of  another  pamphlet,  Look  Before  You  Leap, 
issued  two  years  later. 


V.  Organizing  A  Society 

40.  [ALEXANDER  HAMILTON]  Report  Of  The  Secretary  Of  The  Treasury  Of 
The  United  States,  On  The  Subject  Of  Manufactures.  [Philadelphia,  1791.] 

When  Hamilton  took  office  as  the  nation's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
tremendous  task  awaited  him.  The  new  nation  sorely  needed  its  faltering  financial 
system  overhauled  and  its  credit  restored  if  it  were  to  survive.  Hamilton  accepted 
the  challenge  and  with  characteristic  energy  set  about  accomplishing  what  was 
necessary.  As  a  capstone  to  his  system  for  establishing  the  nation's  credit  on  a 
sound  basis,  his  report  on  American  industry  surveyed  our  previous  manufacturing 
accomplishments  and  recommended  bounties  and  import  duties  to  protect  those 
industries  still  in  their  infancy.  The  report  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  im¬ 
portant  manufactures  of  the  period. 

However  Hamilton's  personal  traits  or  political  beliefs  may  have  irritated 
his  contemporaries,  they  could  not  but  admire  the  broad  sweep  of  his  imagination 
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and  the  real  magnitude  of  his  accomplishment.  Even  his  foremost  opponent,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  regarded  him  as  a  colossus  whose  brilliance  far  outshone  those  "middling 
performances"  his  opponents  could  set  against  him.  He  was  definitely  not  a  man 
about  whose  policies,  actions,  or  person  one  could  remain  neutral. 

41.  THE  ACTS  Of  Incorporation,  Bye-Laws,  Rules  And  Regulations,  Of  The  Bank 
Of  The  United  States.  [Philadelphia,  1791.] 

42.  WILLIAM  BIRCH.  Bank  Of  The  United  States,  in  Third  Street  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  1799.  Line  engraving,  colored. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  part  of  the  financial 
system  Hamilton  envisioned.  Based  on  ten  million  dollars  in  capital,  the  bank  was 
chartered  in  1791  for  a  twenty -year  period.  The  statute  creating  it  excluded  both 
commodities  and  real  estate  from  its  investment  portfolio,  and  limited  to  commer¬ 
cial  banking  alone.  In  some  measure  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  exercised  con¬ 
trol  over  state  banks  by  refusing  to  accept  banknotes  of  their  issuance  not  redeem¬ 
able  in  specie.  Perhaps  its  most  important  function,  however,  was  its  service  as 
fiscal  agency  of  the  government,  and  to  this  and  its  other  functions  the  Nation's 
propertied  interests  lent  their  support. 

43.  ANN  AND  HOPE,  ship.  A  Journal  of  a  voyage  to  Canton  and  return  by  way  of 
Australia,  1798-1799.  Manuscript. 

The  early  years  of  the  Federal  period  saw  great  expansion  in  American  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  routes  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  growing  trade  with  the  Far  East.  This 
log  of  the  voyage  of  a  Brown  &  Ives  ship  to  Australia  and  China  represents  this  ad¬ 
venturous  and  profitable  activity  which  took  on  increasing  significance  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  importance  of  this  trade  to  Rhode  Island  and 
to  Providence  in  particular  may  still  be  seen  in  the  mansions  built  by  venturers  in  it. 

44.  OSGOOD  CARLETON.  A  Plan  of  Boston.  Engraved  map,  in  The  Boston 
Directory,  Boston,  1796. 

45.  JOHN  CARWITHAM.  A  South-East  View  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  North  America. 
London,  [ca.  1794.]  Line  engraving,  colored. 

Carleton's  map  of  Boston  in  1796  shows  many  changes  from  earlier  ones.  The 
new  statehouse  makes  its  appearance,  as  do  several  ropewalks.  Most  notable,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  naming  of  the  owners  of  the  numerous  wharves,  giving  us  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  families  with  commercial  maritime  interests. 

Carwitham’s  view,  although  representing  the  Boston  of  half  a  century  or  more 
earlier,  shows  many  of  the  same  landmarks.  Most  prominent  in  the  center  is  Long 
Wharf,  ’with  Fort  Hill  to  its  left  and  Hancock's  wharf  plainly  visible  on  its  right. 

Many  of  the  spires  of  the  city’s  churches  may  also  be  identified. 

46.  [WILLIAM  SMITH]  An  Historical  Account  Of  The  Rise,  Progress  And  Present 
State  Of  The  Canal  Navigation  in  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1795. 

The  map  of  Pennsylvania  by  Reading  Howell,  which  serves  as  frontispiece  to 
this  work,  illustrates  the  proposed  canals  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 


Rivers  as  well  as  the  state's  system  of  roads.  The  latter  is  of  interest  since  it  shows 
the  overland  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  taken  by  scores  of  those  emigrating 
to  the  west,  both  during  this  period  and  after. 

An  Historical  Account  was  written  by  an  able,  versatile  and  influential  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  the  first  provost  of  what  is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  later 
years  Smith  became  engaged  in  land  speculation  and  in  advocating  the  development  of 
canal  navigation  in  his  state.  Internal  improvements  such  as  canals  and  roads  were 
of  vital  importance  in  the  growth  of  the  country. 

47.  WILLIAM  BIRCH.  The  Water  Works,  in  Centre  Square  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  [1800]  Line  engraving,  colored. 

Devised  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  city,  Philadelphia’s 
water -works  was  famous  in  its  day.  This  building  stood  in  the  area  now  occupied 
by  the  city's  municipal  center,  and  was  later  replaced  by  a  pumping  station  on  the 
Schuylkill  River.  New  York  and  other  cities  followed  the  Quaker  city’s  lead  in 
providing  their  citizens  with  better  water  supplies.  In  1800  the  first  large  water 
supply  company  in  New  York  City,  the  Manhattan  Bank  Company,  was  delivering 
water  from  wells  through  wooden  pipes  to  over  a  thousand  homes.  Sources  outside 
the  cities  eventually  had  to  be  tapped  in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population . 

48.  AUGUSTA  FIRE  CLUB.  Articles  and  Regulations.  [Augusta,  Maine,  1799.] 

Many  civic  institutions  of  varying  benefit  to  their  members  and  society  in 
general  came  into  being  during  this  decade.  For  example,  in  1799  in  Augusta, 

Maine,  twenty -five  stalwart  citizens  banded  together  for  the  protection  of  their 
homes  and  property  from  fire.  Their  Articles  and  Regulations,  the  only  recorded 
copy  of  which  is  included  here,  required  each  member  to  have  on  hand  two  leather 
buckets,  a  bag  for  the  removal  of  goods  from  a  burning  building,  and  a  sturdy 
ladder  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  of  his  dwelling. 

The  club's  ultimate  goal  was  the  purchase  of  a  fire  engine.  One  hopes  they  obtained 
it  before  a  serious  fire  occurred. 

49.  CHARITABLE  MARINE  SOCIETY.  Rules  And  Bye-Laws.  Baltimore,  1798. 

The  Charitable  Marine  Society  of  Baltimore  was  established  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  "affording  relief  to  the  distressed  widows  and  orphans  of  members  of 
the  said  society”.  It  required  its  members  to  possess  sufficient  moral  fiber  not  to 
"sink  into  a  common  drunkard,  or  be  guilty  of  any  attrocious  [sic]  vice”  lest  they 
lose  the  benefits  of  their  membership;  backsliders,  however,  might  be  admitted 
again  once  their  reformation  was  sufficiently  vouched  for. 

50.  INSTITUTION  Of  The  Boston  Dispensary.  [Boston,  1797.] 

A  largely  rural  and  agricultural  society  generally  met  the  needs  of  its  poor, 
sick  and  indigent  with  the  resources  and  within  the  framework  of  the  community. 

For  the  elderly  there  was  always  a  "southeast  corner”  at  home  or  other  arrange¬ 
ment  for  their  welfare.  With  the  development  of  our  cities,  however,  the  problems 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  population  increased.  One  means  of  attacking  the 
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problem  was  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  for  the  sick  such  as  this  one, 
founded  in  Boston  in  1796.  The  wealthier  citizens  provided  the  funds  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  five  dollars  or  more  per  year,  and  the  amount  subscribed  undoubtedly  went  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  the  suffering  of  "those  who  have  seen  better  days  . 


VI.  Social  And  Intellectual  Development 

51.  JAMES  DANA.  The  African  Slave  Trade.  A  Discourse  Delivered  In  The  City 
Of  New- Haven,  September  9,  1790,  Before  The  Connecticut  Society  For  The  Pro¬ 
motion  Of  Freedom.  New  Haven,  1791. 

52.  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER.  A  Dissertation  On  Slavery:  With  A  Proposal  For 
The  Gradual  Abolition  Of  It,  In  The  State  Of  Virginia.  Philadelphia,  1796. 

53.  MEMORIALS  Presented  To  The  Congress  Of  The  United  States  of  America, 

By  The  Different  Societies  Instituted  For  Promoting  The  Abolition  Of  Slavery. 
Philadelphia,  1792. 

Protests  against  slavery  were  heard  in  the  American  colonies  at  an  early 
date,  with  the  first  recorded  vote  against  it  in  1688.  When  the  Revolution  came, 
it  was  obvious  to  many  that  the  institution  was  inconsistent  with  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  both  northern  and  southern  states 
were  generally  in  agreement  that  it  should  cease.  Formation  of  anti- slavery 
societies  during  and  after  the  Revolution  measured  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
which  grew  until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  The  resulting  revolution 
in  the  economy  of  the  South  increased  the  value  of  slaves  and  brought  prosperity  to 
the  region,  but  it  fostered  a  growing  bitterness  against  all  who  attacked  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  human  property. 

54.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  For  The  Doway  Translation  Of  The  Vulgate 
Bible.  [Philadelphia,  1790] 

55.  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  Translated  From  The  Latin  Vulgate.  Philadelphia,  1790. 

In  September  1790,  Mathew  Carey  issued  this  prospectus  for  the  first  American 
edition  of  the  Douay  translation  of  the  Bible,  announcing  that  it  would  be  published  on 
the  following  November  12th,  and  recommending  it  to  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Carey  hoped  that  "hitherto-hostile  denominations  of  Christians"  would 
unite  with  their  Catholic  brethren  in  subscribing  for  the  work,  thereby  proving  that 
the  country  had  made  rapid  advances  "in  the  divine  principle  of  toleration.  " 

56.  NATHAN  PERKINS.  Two  Discourses  On  The  grounds  of  the  Christian's 
hope;  Containing  A  Brief  Account  Of  The  Work  Of  God  s  Holy  Spirit  In  A  Remarkable 
Revival  Of  Religion  In  West-Hartford,  In  The  Year  1799.  Hartford,  1800. 

The  first  "Great  Awakening"  associated  with  the  labors  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  George  Whitefield  had  spent  its  force  long  before  the  opening  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  second  revival  of  religious  feeling  came  during  the  1790's. 

During  this  decade  the  first  camp  meeting  was  held  at  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  the 
ministrations  of  Mother  Ann  Lee  gave  impetus  to  development  of  the  Shakers,  and 
in  New  England  large  numbers  of  persons  were  "experiencing”  a  personal  religious 
involvement  for  the  first  time.  Perkins’s  sermon  is  an  example  of  the  new  type  of 
revival  preaching  delivered  by  one  of  its  leading  promoters  in  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  areas  most  affected. 


57.  NORTHERN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  The  Constitution.  Schenectady,  1797. 
[i.e.  1798] 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  became  a  concern  of  those  who  were  presumably 
already  secure  in  their  own  beliefs.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  interdenominational 
missionary  societies  dedicated  to  this  purpose  was  founded  at  Lansingburgh,  New 
York,  on  January  11,  1797.  Its  constitution  was  the  joint  effort  of  a  Respectable 
number  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity"  from  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Troy. 

58.  JAMES  WOODHOUSE.  The  Young  Chemist's  Pocket  Companion.  Philadelphia, 
1797. 

Student  of  Benjamin  Rush,  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest  chemical  societies 
in  the  world  in  1792,  James  Woodhouse's  research  refuted  a  prevalent  theory  of 
combustion  and  opened  the  way  for  acceptance  of  Lavoisier's  discoveries. 
Woodhouse's  important  textbook  was  "intended  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  of  chemistry.  " 

59.  WILLIAM  BARTRAM.  Travels  Through  North  &  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
East  &  West  Florida.  Philadelphia,  1791. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  to  appear  during  this  decade  was  the  travel 
narrative  of  William,  son  of  the  noted  Quaker  botanist,  John  Bartram.  As  a  boy 
he  accompanied  his  father  on  plant-collecting  expeditions,  and  he  spent  the  years 
1773  to  1777  exploring  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  this  tour 
which  prompted  the  work  included  here.  Bartram's  description  of  the  southeastern 
Indians  is  the  best  we  have;  his  was  a  keen  eye  for  the  significant,  and  he  had  the 
ability  to  describe  what  he  saw.  His  work  was  widely  read  by  his  contemporaries, 
for  such  writers  as  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Chateaubriand  he  was  of  sufficient 
influence  to  be  considered  an  important  precursor  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
literature. 

60.  [JONATHAN  WILLIAMS]  Thermometrical  Navigation.  Philadelphia,  1799. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  grandnephew  became  interested  in  the  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  water  during  a  voyage  to  England  in  1785.  His  record  of  his 
experiments  was  published  separately  in  1792  before  appearing  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  Transactions  in  1793  and  was  translated  into  Spanish  in  1794. 
In  addition  to  his  research  on  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  Williams  also 
attempted  to  devise  a  system  whereby  vessels  going  from  deep  water  into  sound¬ 
ings  could  avoid  danger  by  recording  water  temperatures.  In  1799  he  combined  his 
own  findings  with  those  of  his  predecessors  to  produce  this  important  work  on 
oceanography. 

61.  WILLIAM  CURRIE.  An  Historical  Account  Of  The  Climates  And  Diseases 
Of  The  United  States  Of  America.  Philadelphia,  1792. 

In  this  work  William  Currie  made  one  of  the  first  important  contributions 
to  American  medicine,  discussing  health  conditions  on  the  frontier  as  well  as  in 
the  towns  and  cities. 

62.  MATHEW  CAREY.  A  Short  Account  Of  The  Malignant  Fever.  Philadelphia, 
1793. 

Several  cities  and  towns  along  the  eastern  coast,  beginning  in  1793,  suffered 


from  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  major  proportions.  The  best  known  account  of  the 
earliest  Philadelphia  epidemic  is  this  one  written  by  the  enterprising  and  celebrat¬ 
ed  publisher,  Mathew  Carey.  The  disease  seemed  to  arise  from  nowhere  late  in 
the  summer,  and  the  population  became  so  panic-stricken  that  most  people  who 
could,  fled  the  city.  Philadelphia  was  the  nation's  capitol  then,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  also  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  to  a  less  contaminated  area.  Many  years 
were  to  pass  before  the  fever's  cause  would  be  identified  as  a  mosquito,  and  there 
was  no  immunity  against  it  long  after  smallpox  had  been  virtually  eradicated. 
Carey's  pamphlet  was  first  published  on  November  14th;  two  further  editions 
appeared  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  work  was  also  published  in  French  for 
the  benefit  of  the  emigres  and  in  German  for  the  German- speaking  people  of  the 
state,  and  later  editions  added  material  on  the  epidemics  which  occurred  in 
succeeding  years. 

63.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  Philadelphia.  The  Charter,  Constitution  And 
Bye  Laws.  Philadelphia,  1790. 

64.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY.  Tie  Charter.  Exeter,  1792. 

Before  1800  most  medical  students  were  apprenticed  to  physicians  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  years.  Perhaps  one-sixth  were  M.D.  's  whose  formal  education 
had  been  obtained  abroad.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  both  had  medical  schools 
in  the  1760's,  and  another  at  Cambridge  opened  its  doors  in  1783.  The  year  1792, 
however,  saw  the  merger  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  schools  with  univer¬ 
sities  (Pennsylvania  and  Columbia)  which  gave  them  the  advantage  of  institutional 
support.  Standards  of  qualification  were  also  necessary,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  regional  associations  like  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society. 


VII.  The  Arts  Flourish 

65.  AMOS  DOOLITTLE.  Display  of  the  United  States  of  America.  New  Haven, 

&  [1788]  and  1791.  Two  line  engravings,  both  colored. 

66’  Doolittle's  Display  was  an  ambitious  project  for  an  American  engraver  of  the 
period,  and  was  intended  to  be  an  appropriate  decoration  for  a  parlor  or  school¬ 
room.  The  arms  of  the  new  nation  and  of  each  of  the  states  surround  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington,  and  various  kinds  of  information  are  worked  into  the  design, 
including  the  figures  for  population  and  Congressional  representation.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  plate  showing  Washington  in  civilian  dress  appeared  in  1788.  One  of  the 
several  revisions  published  in  succeeding  years  is  also  included  here.  It  has  a 
completely  different  portrait  of  Washington  (this  time  in  uniform)  with  the  addition 
of  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  population  figures  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  first  census  of  1790. 

67.  PRESIDENTS  MARCH.  New  York,  [ca.  1796]  Engraved  sheet  music. 

This  popular  and  jaunty  tune  is  now  generally  accepted  as  having  been  com¬ 
posed  in  honor  of  Washington's  becoming  President  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

Nine  years  later  Joseph  Hopkinson  added  words  which  were  to  make  it  even  more 
popular  and,  in  fact,  a  national  song.  Hail  Columbia  was  its  name. 
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68.  MEDERIC  LOUIS  E LIE  MOREAU  DE  ST.  MERY.  Danse.  Philadelphia,  1796. 

Originally  intended  as  an  article  for  an  encyclopedia,  this  book  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  issued  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  dance.  The  author,  a  native 
of  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingue  and  a  refugee  from  the  French  Revolution,  set 
up  a  bookshop  in  Philadelphia  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Ours  is  one  of  the  very  few 
copies  recorded. 

69.  ROBERT  MUNFORD.  "The  Candidates;  Or,  The  Humours  Of  A  Virginia 
Election.  A  Comedy  In  Three  Acts.  "  in  his  A  Collection  Of  Plays  And  Poems, 
Petersburg,  Va. ,  1798. 

This  comedy  by  a  Virginia  gentleman  not  only  satirizes  a  political  institution 
but  introduces  what  may  be  the  first  Negro  character  in  American  drama. 

70.  HUGH  HENRY  BRACKENRIDGE.  Modern  Chivalry.  2  parts  in  6  vols. 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Carlisle,  1792-1805. 

This  has  been  called  our  first  backcountry  book,  but  satirical  though  it  is  of 
country  ways,  it  includes  a  sharp  look  at  the  older  settlements  as  well.  Captain 
John  Farrago,  the  protagonist,  freely  criticizes  the  country  yokel,  the  city  specu¬ 
lator,  members  of  Congress,  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  short,  whatever 
strikes  him.  His  servant,  Teague  O'Regan,  a  recent  arrival  from  the  old  country, 
scrambles  up  the  political  ladder  with  more  haste  than  his  qualifications  would 
seem  to  allow.  He  is  nearly  sent  to  Congress  by  a  backwoods  constituency  but 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  whiskey  rioters  and,  in  the  role  of  a  revenue  officer, 
gains  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 

A  strongly  individualistic  book,  it  enjoyed  immense  popularity  among  the 
frontiersmen  who  apparently  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  their  own  expense. 

71.  JOEL  BARLOW.  The  Hasty- Pudding:  A  Poem,  In  Three  Cantos.  [New 
Haven,  1796] 

Of  the  so-called  Connecticut  Wits,  Joel  Barlow’s  name  is  the  most  familiar. 
This  poem  extolling  his  favorite  meal  of  cornmeal  mush  is  perhaps  unique  in  that 
the  entire  process  from  planting  the  corn  to  consumption  of  the  cornmeal  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  A  truly  American  flavor  to  the  poem  gives  it  a  delightful  quality 
and  makes  it  well  worth  rereading  today. 

72.  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  The  Act  Of  Incorporation,  The 
Laws,  And  The  Circular  Letter.  Boston,  1794. 

By  the  time  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  under 
this  act,  it  had  already  been  in  existence  for  three  years.  Indicative  of  its 
announced  intent  "to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country",  two  volumes  of  its  Collections  had  already  been  published. 
This  method  of  preserving  historical  records,  rather  than  locking  them  up,  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  imagination  of  the  founders,  and  the  policy  continues  down  to  the  present 
as  reference  to  the  shelves  of  this  and  many  other  libraries  amply  testifies. 

73.  BENJAMIN  TRUMBULL.  A  Complete  History  Of  Connecticut,  Civil  And 
Ecclesiastical.  2  vols.  Hartford,  1797. 

During  this  period  a  great  many  state  and  local  histories  appeared.  Through¬ 
out  New  England  particularly,  writers  and  antiquarians  delved  into  the  region's  past. 
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If  American  literature  in  general  seemed  slow  to  come  into  its  own,  the  writing  of 
history  flourished.  Sullivan’s  Maine,  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  Williams's  Vermont, 
Proud's  Pennsylvania,  Peter  Whitney's  Worcester  County,  as  well  as  these  volumes 
on  Connecticut,  all  testify  to  this  spirit  of  the  age. 

74.  ENCYCLOPAEDIA;  Or,  A  Dictionary  Of  Arts,  Sciences,  And  Miscellaneous 
Literature.  18  vols.  Philadelphia,  [1790]-1798. 

The  most  ambitious  publishing  venture  of  the  decade  was  the  appearance  over 
a  nine -year  period  of  the  first  American  encyclopedia.  More  than  a  reprint  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  which  it  is  based,  it  contains  many 
additional  articles,  as  well  as  many  completely  rewritten  for  this  edition  by  Ameri¬ 
can  writers.  More  than  five  hundred  engravings  by  American  engravers  illustrate 
the  work  which  was  issued  in  parts,  with  title-pages  not  issued  until  the  entire  work 
was  finished  in  1798.  When  the  risks  involved  in  publication  of  such  an  extensive 
work  are  considered,  the  courage  and  purpose  of  its  enterprising  publisher,  Thomas 
Dobson,  assure  him  a  high  rank  in  the  annals  of  publishing  in  this  country. 


VIII.  Technology  And  Travels 

75.  [JOHN  BEALE  BORDLEY]  Sketches  On  Rotations  Of  Crops,  And  Other  Rural 
Matters.  Philadelphia,  1797. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  American  farms,  their  soil 
depleted  or  eroded,  could  no  longer  produce  profitable  crops  of  wheat,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  some  areas  lived  on  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of  rye  and  corn.  England  had 
long  since  faced  this  problem,  and  was  developing  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  worn  out  land.  As  in  many  other  fields,  Americans 
looked  to  England  for  possible  solutions  to  their  own  agricultural  difficulties. 

John  Beal  Bordley's  farming  experience  began  about  1770  when  he  was  already 
a  successful  Maryland  lawyer.  His  book  on  rotation  of  crops  contrasts  English  and 
American  crops,  manures,  farm  buildings,  and  dairy  products,  as  well  as  the 
farmer’s  diet.  The  nation  could  grow  only  in  proportion  to  its  ability  to  feed  itself, 
and  Bordley’s  work  was  an  attempt  to  make  available  to  the  American  farmer  new 
methods  of  increasing  the  productive  yield  of  his  land. 

76.  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  AGRICULTURE.  Laws  And 
Regulations.  Boston,  1793. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  improved  methods  of  farming,  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  were  formed.  The  Massachusetts  Society,  founded  in  1792,  offered  premiums 
such  as  might  be  awarded  nowadays  at  a  country  fair,  for  the  best  quality  and 
largest  quantity  of  wool,  the  fattest  beef  raised  on  the  fewest  acres,  and  so  forth. 

77.  REMARKS  On  The  Manufacturing  Of  Maple  Sugar;  With  Directions  For  Its 
Further  Improvement.  Philadelphia,  1790. 

The  making  of  maple  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  without  doubt  had 
been  occurring  each  spring  over  a  considerable  period  before  the  appearance  of 
this  little  pamphlet.  In  one  Vermont  town  alone  in  1794,  eighty -three  families 
produced  more  than  seven  tons  of  sugar,  while  the  state's  total  output  is  estimated 
at  a  thousand  tons.  For  our  purposes,  however,  it  is  significant  to  note  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  earliest  "how-to"  works  on  the  subject  in  1790.  Its  publication 
"for  the  general  information  and  benefit”  of  Americans  indeed  added  "a  new  source 
of  happiness"  to  our  lives. 
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78.  JOHN  BARRY.  A  Set  Of  Signals  Presented  To  The  Navy  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Norfolk,  Va. ,  1800. 

The  first  American  signal  book  was  compiled  by  the  captain  of  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  commissioned  American  vessel  to  capture  a  British  warship  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  John  Barry  was  an  Irish  immigrant  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1760, 
went  to  sea,  rose  in  command,  and  died  as  head  of  the  American  navy  in  1803. 

Copies  of  this  work  in  any  condition  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

79.  LAWRENCE  FURLONG.  The  American  Coast  Pilot.  Newburyport,  1796. 

The  masters  of  American  sailing  vessels  had  been  helped  in  guiding  their 
ships  along  the  coast  by  sailing  directions  of  English  origin  until  the  issuance  of 
this  first  American  work  of  the  sort.  Furlong's  name  was  long  assumed  to  be  a 
nom  de  plume  for  the  publisher,  Edmund  Blunt,  but  recent  scholarship  has  shown 
that  he  was  a  sea-captain  of  Newburyport  well  qualified  to  compile  such  a  work. 

Writers  of  sailing  directions  often  copied  without  acknowledgment  from 
earlier  works.  What  might  be  considered  plagiarism  in  this  work,  therefore,  we 
may  interpret  as  acknowledgment  through  experience  that  the  directions  were  both 
pragmatic  and  accurate.  Only  a  handful  of  copies  of  this  first  edition,  originally 
issued  in  paper  wrappers,  have  survived. 

80.  ASHER  BENJAMIN.  The  Country  Builder's  Assistant.  Greenfield,  Mass. ,  1797. 

The  first  original  book  by  a  native  American  architect  to  issue  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  press  was  the  work  of  a  resident  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley.  Benjamin's 
tasteful  books  containing  late  colonial  details  and  designs  won  wide  influence  among 
builders.  The  scarcity  of  this  first  edition  is  well  known. 

81.  ISAAC  WELD.  Travels  Through  The  States  Of  North  America,  And  The 
Provinces  Of  Upper  And  Lower  Canada,  During  The  Years  1795,  1796,  And  1797. 
London,  1799. 

Americans  have  always  had  a  somewhat  self-conscious  curiosity  about  what 
people  of  other  nations  think  of  them,  and  so  it  is  appropriate  that  one  or  two  of 
these  views  be  included  here. 

Weld's  book  represents  the  typical  English  view  of  our  country  during  the 
period,  and  his  attitude  is  best  expressed  in  his  closing  remark  when  he  left  the 
United  States  "well  pleased  at  having  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have  done;  but  . . . 
without  a  sigh,  and  without  entertaining  the  slightest  wish  to  revisit  it.  "  In  the 
cities  he  visited.  Weld  mixed  with  the  best  society,  and  was  therefore  less  critical 
of  the  townspeople  than  of  the  frontiersmen.  With  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  least  contact,  and  for  them  he  reserves  the  severest  judgment. 

82.  HENRY  WANSEY.  The  Journal  Of  An  Excursion  To  The  United  States  Of  North 
America,  In  The  Summer  Of  1794.  Salisbury,  1796. 

The  daily  jottings  of  a  retired  English  clothier  on  a  three-month  visit  to  the 
United  States  are  based  on  considerable  background  reading,  plus  a  critical  eye 
towards  what  he  encountered.  Wansey  thought  many  English  accounts  too  harsh  in 
their  negative  view  of  American  life.  Although  he  found  both  the  arts  and  "im¬ 
provements"  not  very  far  advanced,  he  felt  that  for  anyone  not  accustomed  to  lux¬ 
ury,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  to  be  found  here  would  afford  a  happy  existence 
for  many.  His  generally  favorable  picture  of  what  he  saw  is  unusual  among  the 
many  English  accounts  of  the  period. 
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83.  FRANCOIS  ALEXANDRE  FREDERIC,  due  de  LAROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT. 
Voyage  Dans  Les  Etats-Unis  D’Amdrique,  Fait  En  1795,  1796  Et  1797.  8  vols. 

Paris,  [1799] 

This  important  account  of  his  travels  by  an  exiled  French  nobleman  is  perhaps 
unique  in  that  it  sets  down  the  names  of  his  informants.  Everywhere  La  Rochefoucauld 
travelled  he  gathered  detailed  information  on  nearly  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
Laws,  government,  prices,  taxation,  labor,  agriculture,  trade  and  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  American  social  life  and  customs,  all  come  within  his  range  of  interest.  His 
view  was  not  so  prejudiced  as  that  of  many  of  the  Englishmen  who  travelled  here  both 
before  and  since.  Making  the  usual  allowances,  La  Rochefoucauld's  account  with  its 
wealth  of  minute  detail  gives  us  a  generally  sound  picture  of  American  life  in  the 
decade  just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


IX.  City  And  Country  Life 

84.  THOMAS  POWNALL.  A  Design  to  represent  the  beginning  and  completion  of 
an  American  Settlement  or  Farm.  London, [1761]  Line  engraving. 

85.  THOMAS  POWNALL.  A  Viewof  Bethlem  ['.  ],  the  Great  Moravian  Settlement 
in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  London,  [1761  ]  Line  engraving. 

These  two  prints  represent  graphically  several  aspects  of  the  development  of 
the  American  scene  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  shows  the  growth  of  a  farm 
carved  out  of  the  wilderness,  achieving  by  stages  field  crops,  a  sawmill,  transpor¬ 
tation  by  land  and  water,  and  a  comfortable,  attractive  dwelling  house.  The  second, 
the  view  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  complements  the  other.  The  growth  of  towns, 
especially  inland  towns  on  the  rivers,  was  of  increasing  importance  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  these  prints  appeared  in  1761,  they  are  equally  valid  in  depicting  the 
process  as  it  occurred  in  the  western  lands  in  the  1790's. 

86.  A.  P.  FOLIE.  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Baltimore  And  It's  [sic]  Environs.  [Phila¬ 
delphia]  1792.  Engraved  map. 

The  engraver  of  this  plan,  the  first  published  plan  of  Baltimore  probably  based 
on  an  official  survey  completed  in  1789  by  George  Gouldsmith  Presbury,  was  a 
refugee  from  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingue.  His  work  is  notable  for  precision 
as  well  as  a  delicacy  of  line  which  distinguishes  it  from  native  American  work  of  the 
period. 

87.  GEORGE  ISHAM  PARKYNS.  The  Passaic  Falls.  Aquatint,  in  his  Sketches  Of 
Select  American  Scenery,  No.  1,  Philadelphia,  1799. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1790's  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  River  were  popular  with 
tourists;  today  they  are  the  site  of  a  modern  power  plant.  The  Sketches  of  which 
this  print  forms  a  part  was  an  ambitious  scheme  which  seems  to  have  aborted  after 
this  single  issue.  Our  copy  is  apparently  the  only  one  recorded. 

88.  PIERRE  L’ENFANT.  Plan  of  the  City  of  Washington  in  the  Territory  of 
Columbia.  [Philadelphia]  1792.  Engraved  map. 

This  plan  of  the  entirely  new  city  of  Washington,  the  brain-child  of  a  French 
engineer,  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  older  city  of  Baltimore.  With  its  arrangement 
of  broad  diagonal  avenues  coordinated  with  a  checkerboard  of  streets,  the  basic  beauty 
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of  L'Enfant's  design  has  survived  the  changes  of  a  good  many  generations.  The 
earliest  official  publication  of  the  design  included  here  was  compiled  by  Andrew 
Ellicott  from  L'Enfant's  master  plan.  It  was  engraved  in  Boston  by  Samuel  Hill 
and  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1792. 

89.  SAMUEL  HILL.  View  of  the  Seat  of  the  Hon.  Moses  Gill  Esq.  at  Princeton 
in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Massa^s  Line  engraving,  in  The  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  November,  1792. 

This  haying  scene  in  rural  Massachusetts  contrasts  rustic  charm  with  the 
genteel  existence  of  a  well-to-do  northern  farmer. 

90.  JOHN  HILLS.  This  Plan  Of  The  City  Of  Philadelphia  and  it's  [sic]  Environs. 
London,  1798.  Engraved  map. 

Philadelphia  was  the  capitol  of  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1800,  and  was 
also  the  largest  city  in  the  new  nation.  John  Hills,  a  surveyor,  presented  his 
plan  of  the  city  to  the  Corporation  in  1796.  Published  by  him  in  Philadelphia  the 
following  year,  the  actual  engraving  was  executed  in  England.  Only  one  copy  of 
the  American  edition  is  known  to  survive;  ours  is  the  1798  London  edition  published 
by  John  and  Josiah  Boydell. 


X.  A  Broadside  Sampler 

91.  INFORMATION  for  Immigrants  to  the  New -England  States.  Boston,  1795. 

92.  PRICES  CURRENT,  At  Wilmington,  North -Carolina,  179[0]  the  [14th 
December],  [Wilmington,  1790] 

93.  IN  COMMITTEE,  Albany,  8th  April,  1799.  The  annexed  Ticket  will  announce 
to  you  the  Candidates  who  we  have  agreed  to  support  at  the  ensuing  Election:  .  .  . 
[Albany,  1799] 

94.  TO  PREVENT  Mistakes,  The  Fare  of  my  Carriage  is  established  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  Prices,  ...  [New  York,  1789] 

95.  NEW-YORK  Society  for  the  Information  and  Assistance  of  persons  emigrating 
from  Foreign  Countries.  [New  York,  1794] 

96.  JOHN  TRUMBULL.  New-York,  April  2,  1790.  Proposals  By  John  Trumbull 
For  Publishing  by  Subscription,  Two  Prints  .  .  .  [New  York,  1790] 

97.  THOMAS  BUTLER.  To  the  Settlers  Within  the  Cherokee  Boundary,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Treaty  of  Holston,  on  the  Second  Day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety -one.  [Knoxville,  Tenn.  ,  1797] 

98.  CONSTITUTION  of  the  Bank,  established  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode - 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  on  Monday  the  Third  of  October,  1791. 

[Providence,  1791] 

99.  AN  ADDRESS  From  The  News-Boy,  To  The  Customers  Of  The  Norwich -Packet. 
For  The  Year  1791.  [Norwich,  Conn.  ,  1791] 
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100.  KENNEBEC -RIVER,  Price  Current  for  Lumber  delivered  at  Bath,  Longreach. 
[Portland,  1792] 

101.  RETURN  of  the  Several  Fire  Companies  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Year  1799.  Philadelphia,  1799. 

102.  ROGERS  &  BARKER.  Prices  Current.  Charleston.  [April  23.  1795] 

103.  [JAMES  SULLIVAN]  An  Ode,  Sung  at  the  Lecture  of  the  Congregational 
Charitable  Society,  in  Boston,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1795.  [Boston,  1795] 

104.  BOWEN'S  Columbian  Museum,  At  the  Head  of  the  Mall,  Boston,  Is  open  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Public  .  .  .  [Boston,  ca.  1798] 

105.  STATE  Of  The  Accounts  Of  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Adjusted  By  The 
Managers,  Being  a  Summary  of  the  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  year  ending 
the  25th  Day  of  the  4th  Month,  1800,  and  laid  before  the  Contributors  at  their 
Annual  Meeting.  [Philadelphia,  1800] 

Broadsides  were  pasted  up  on  the  side  of  a  building  or  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  With  their  function  served,  they  generally  perished.  The  survivors  which 
have  come  down  to  us  shed  considerable  light  --  often  of  significance,  sometimes 
merely  adding  a  touch  of  local  color  --on  the  events  for  which  they  were  created. 

How  else  would  we  know,  for  example,  what  coach  fare  was  charged  between 
lower  Manhattan  and  Kingsbridge  (item  94)  in  order  to  compare  it  with  present-day 
subway  fare?  Or  that  as  late  as  1798  the  local  citizenry  could  marvel  at  curiosities 
on  display  at  Bowen’s  Columbian  Museum  in  Boston  including  "Two  real  Scalps  of 
Indians"  (item  104)?  Were  3669  buckets  and  the  other  equipment  listed  in  the 
Return  of  the  Several  Fire  Companies  (item  101)  effective  when  fire  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia?  The  owner  of  a  storm -damaged  ship  needed  to  know  what  a  new 
anchor,  new  masts  and  a  supply  of  tar  would  cost  (items  92,  100  &  102).  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  printer's  boy  for  the  Norwich  Packet  presented  his 
customers  for  the  newspaper  with  his  poetical  Address  hoping  for  a  substantial  tip 
for  his  services  during  the  year  (item  99). 

Three  examples  illustrate  the  kind  of  help  or  discouragement  emigrants 
might  receive  (items  91,  95  &  97).  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital's  balance  sheet 
(item  105)  records  the  contribution  of  $140  by  Andrew  Brown,  printer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  of  "his  half  [of]  the  fines  recovered  ...  by  a  suit  against  John 
Richard  McMahon,  who  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  "  This  not  only  shows  the  printer's  scruples,  but  also  places  on 
record  a  prosecution  for  what  is  now  considered  a  crime  in  English-speaking 
countries. 
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106.  WILLIAM  HAMLIN.  Genl  George  Washington.  Line  engraving;  frontispiece 
to  Memory  Of  Washington,  Newport,  1800. 

107.  WILLIAM  BIRCH.  High  Street,  From  the  Country  Market-Place  Philadelphia: 
with  the  procession  in  commemoration  of  the  Death  of  General  George  Washington, 
December  26th  1799.  Line  engraving.  Philadelphia,  1800. 

The  death  of  Washington  marked  the  end  of  an  era  as  well  as  a  century.  He 
was  the  nation's  first  president,  and  through  his  leadership  the  thirteen  separate 
states  were  led  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Revolution  into  the  stability  of  union. 

The  man  stood  out  in  his  own  time  not  only  because  of  his  physical  height,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  stature.  The  familiar  and  ringing  phrases  - -"first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen”- -still  have  validity.  The  flood 
of  public  feeling  at  his  passing  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  our  history. 

108.  WILLIAM  HARRISON  JR.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Stipple  engraving;  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Jefferson's  Notes  On  The  State  Of  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  1801. 

While  Washington's  death  marked  the  end  of  one  century,  the  next  began 
with  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Not  only  was  party  pitted  against  party  in 
the  contest,  but  as  it  turned  out,  faction  opposed  faction  for  thirty -five  ballots  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  it  was  determined  that  Jefferson  would  serve 
as  President  and  Burr  as  Vice-President. 


"Human  nature  seems  to  have  changed  little  in  the  course  of  recorded  history, 
and  human  personality  defies  barriers  of  space  and  time.  In  spirit  we  can  live  in¬ 
timately  with  persons  from  the  past  whenever  their  words  and  deeds  are  sufficiently 
recorded  for  us  to  know  them.  We  soon  forget  that  their  clothes  were  unlike  ours 
and  that  they  wore  their  hair  quite  differently.  We  have  to  allow  for  changes  in 
manners  and  morals,  and  even  when  they  employ  our  own  language  we  may  detect  a 
certain  quaintness  in  their  speech.  But  the  common  denominator  of  human  nature 
and  individual  experience  is  so  large  that  great  personalities  can  speak  to  us  across 
the  generations,  even  across  the  centuries,  in  language  that  is  understandable  since 
it  is  the  language  of  life  itself.  "  -  Dumas  Malone. 


